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he defines as "that which is by nature worthy of praise." His standard 
of political morality is that of the practical politician ; the end justifies the 
means. Party loyalty was a powerful motive with Cicero, for he identified 
the supremacy of his party and the maintenance of the aristocratic repub- 
lican government with the good of the state. Friendship, including grati- 
tude for favors, stood high in his scale of motives, occasionally outranking 
regard for truth and justice, as is seen in the letters to the historian Lucceius 
and to Valerius the legate. Mr. Gordis' attempt to justify Cicero in the 
former instance (p. 30) is ingenious rather than convincing. But, in 
general, the moral standard set forth in the letters is by no means a low 
one ; nor was Cicero incapable of action in harmony with his highest con- 
victions, for at the most serious crises of his life we find him, after long 
hesitation and debate, finally choosing the nobler in preference to the safer 
course of conduct. 

Henry F. Burton. 
University op Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 



EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY 

In the introductory chapter of his book 1 Dr. Johnson says: "In this 
book I neither oppose nor advocate the doctrine of evolution. I am con- 
cerned only to estimate its value to the Christian who holds it." The 
author's attitude to evolution, however, is not at all doubtful or ambiguous. 
He believes that this theory has brought neither advantage nor valuable 
addition to Christian doctrine, but rather tends to bring into confusion 
or disuse much that is true and important in the historical belief of the 
church. 

Some of Dr. Johnson's main positions are as follows: (a) The doctrine 
of an "absentee God" has never been taught by Christian theologians. 
The historic doctrine of the immanence of God is decidedly superior to 
the form of that doctrine taught by evolutionists. (6) The supposedly 
new teaching of evolutionists that the universe is to be regarded as develop- 
ing from its beginning like a living being, e. g., a flower, rather than as 
passing through mechanical changes, is absurd as a scientific statement, 
and can be admitted only as a poetical figure, (c) The Christian evolu- 
tionist in speaking of "creation by evolution" is decidedly confused in 
his thoughts. As a Christian he cannot exclude the supernatural from 
the process, and when once the supernatural is admitted, the phrase has 

1 The Christian's Relation to Evolution: A Question 0) Gain or Loss. By Franklin 
Johnson. New York and Chicago: Revell. 171 pages. $1 net. 
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no exact meaning, and is therefore without value, (d) The over-emphasis 
of the doctrine of God's immanence in nature makes the problems of evil 
and pain much more difficult instead of solving them, (e) Evolution, 
as applied to questions of man's sin and salvation, contains much less 
truth than, and is in its effect much inferior to, the historical doctrines 
on those subjects. (J) The tendency of evolution is toward Unitarianism, 
and this tendency is decidedly dangerous, (g) As to the supernatural in 
general, and the providence of God, the positions of evolutionists are 
ambiguous, unscientific, and in every respect unsatisfactory, (h) The 
tendency of evolutionists either to see something divine in other religions 
besides the Christian, or to make the latter a natural development, reaching 
a higher stage, but not otherwise essentially different from other religions, 
is absolutely unjustifiable, from a study of the moral teachings and effects 
of other religions, (i) The principles of evolution do not support the 
doctrines, of which nevertheless evolutionists are fond, of universal salva- 
tion, or conditional immortality, or, in general, of optimism with regard 
to the future, (k) Finally, Christian theologians have accepted evolution 
much too hurriedly and carelessly, and have gone too far from the his- 
torical positions, so that even the scientists are often nearer to the orthodox 
doctrines than Christian theologians. 

Those who are interested in the relation of evolutionary theories to 
Christian theology will find this book decidedly worth their careful con- 
sideration. As to the positions of the historic theology, of course Dr. 
Johnson speaks with authority, and very often when he compares the 
church doctrines of the past with the views of Abbott, Fiske, Drummond, 
and Bascom, we shall be inclined to agree with him that the new lack 
much of value that was in the old, and are by no means pure gain. 

The reader may be surprised at such words as these, in the introductory 
chapter: "But we can accept it [Darwinism] with little intellectual diffi- 
culty, if it shall prove to be true, for it will require us only to take a new, 
and by no means impossible, view of a few phrases of Genesis, of Romans, 
and of First Corinthians." This looks as if Dr. Johnson's biblical exegesis 
would vary with the scientific position of the day; and the question will 
arise whether such exegesis is scientific or not. The ordinary Christian 
evolutionist will not feel that his position has been impartially considered 
by Dr. Johnson. For instance, as to creation, he will hardly grant that 
the Genesis story was meant by its author to describe any such process of 
creation as would cover a period of milleniums, and make man a blood- 
relative and descendant of some non-human animals. Let evolution 
recognize God's supernatural action at various points in the process of 
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the creation or development of the universe, as well as his natural action 
in all the forces of the universe, and that account of the universe, as we see 
it, is still very different from the historic, and probably the correct, inter- 
pretation of the primary meaning of the Genesis story. Dr. Johnson has 
quite ignored this fact. Further, many Christian evolutionists will main- 
tain the need of conversion today as strongly as Dr. Johnson has main- 
tained it, and, whatever their view of the origin or nature of sin, will consider 
it just as awful as this author would do, and would not be ready to admit 
that, though it had its roots in the flesh, it would disappear when the 
spirit left the flesh. And then, in explaining or considering the cruelty 
of nature, they would not consider themselves limited at all by the principles 
which may have been emphasized by the leading authors in evolutionary 
theology, but would retain all that was helpful in the older theology. In 
short, the average evolutionist will feel that this book is more valuable 
as a critique of the writings of some of the "great lights" of this movement 
than as an impartial consideration of the necessary principles and tend- 
encies of the theory in theology. If he feels that Abbott and Fiske have 
been successfully opposed, he will still be far from feeling that the theory 
of evolution has no value for Christian thought. Those Christians who 
oppose evolution will find Dr. Johnson, in this book, a valuable ally; those 
who favor it will find the book a healthful, wholesome check to an excessive 
enthusiasm and extravagance in their use of this theory to supplant or 
modify the received doctrines. 

Mr. Phillips' book* is an attempt to state traditional theology in its 
ultra-conservative form, including the doctrine of the literal inspiration 
of the Bible, in terms of the most common evolutionary formulas. Part I 
is mainly taken up with showing (in familiar scholastic logic) the absolute 
agreement of the accounts of creation given by evolution and by the first 
chapters of Genesis. For the adherents of this theology this part might 
be valuable in showing, according to its methods, a way of reconciling it 
with today's natural science. Part II does little more than name over 
the various doctrines of Christianity, according to this theology, and say 
that they are evolutionary principles. The author is unfamiliar with mod- 
ern theology or philosophy. In a naive, optimistic way he undertakes 
to prove that there is nothing in the Bible to contradict anything generally 
maintained by present-day natural science, and that God would have made 
a mistake had he done anything in any other way than that in which he 
has in fact done it. The author's style is clear, modest, and popular. 

» Agreement 0} Evolution and Christianity. By Samuel Louis Phillips (A.B., 
Princeton). Washington, D. C: Phillips, 1904. Pp. vii + 197. 
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The book would not be of value to specialists in any of the departments 
entered, unless perhaps to those studying or teaching the scholastic theology. 

E. Albert Cook. 
Big Timber, Mont. 



PALESTINIAN GEOGRAPHY 

These two works 1 on Palestinian localities are of very different 
character. M. Le Hardy has faithfully compiled from all sorts of writings 
references to Nazareth, and arranged them chronologically, weaving them 
together by means of historical sketches. He begins with the references 
in the gospels, and comes down century by century, quoting church fathers, 
pilgrims, Moslem authors, and modern travelers in turn. The sketches 
which form the setting of these quotations contain a comprehensive chronicle 
of Palestinian history. The whole is interesting, and the collection of 
sources is valuable, but the method leads, of course, to much repetition. 
Eusebius is quoted as saying that Nazareth had in his day two churches, 
one on the spot where Mary received the annunciation, the other where 
the Lord was brought up. Subsequent writers wearisomely repeat this 
statement. In the eleventh century three churches appear to have been 
in Nazareth, one having been added on the site where the synagogue in 
which Jesus read the Scriptures stood. The fountain from which the 
virgin obtained water begins at this time to be mentioned also. After 
this period the quotations become more abundant, and the checkered 
career of these sanctuaries under Fatimites, crusaders, and later conquerors 
is followed. When M. Le Hardy reaches the nineteenth century, he 
contents himself with recounting the history of the country and of Roman 
institutions there. 

If M. Le Hardy's book is scholarly and mild, that of Pere Coppens is 
polemic and spicy. The Assumptionist fathers, who entertain every year 
many Catholic pilgrims in their commodious hospice at Jerusalem, have 
had a guide-book prepared for the use of pilgrims. It is entitled La 
PaUstine: guide historique et pratique. The Assumptionists have also 
purchased a garden on the eastern slope of Mount Zion. In the guide- 
book it is claimed that within this garden lies the site of the grotto in which 
Peter wept after his denial of Jesus, over which a church was built at a 

1 Histoire de Nazareth et de ses Sanctuaires: Etude chronologique des documents. 
Par Gaston Le Hardy. Paris: Lecoffre, 1905. xvi+237 pages. Fr. 2.50. 

Le Palais de Caiphe et le nouveau Jardin Saint-Pierre des Peres Assomptionistes 
au Mont Sion. Avec plans et figures. Par le P. Urbain Coppens. Paris: Picard, 
1904. 94 pages. 



